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Description of a Visit to the Valley of Engelberg and the 
A ips. 


By Mr. W. H. Reid. 
(Concluded from Page 355.) 


4 ROM the precipice, along which we were proceeding, we 
A saw in succession the two lakes of Troublisee and the 
Engstlersce ; their diameter appeared very small. Soon after 
we agin entered into the snows, and sometimes sunk up to our 
knees; the cold was troublesome ; but on the other hand the 
heat was insupportable. Our faces were scorched and _ blis- 
tered; at length, after four hours march, we began to descend, 
and we found ourselves in a large forest of firs, the deep ver- 
dure of which appeared to us more gloomy than ordinary; we 
were even obliged to take some repose, less from fatigue than 
from the weakness of our eyes, which were so dazzled, that to 
us every thing appeared black; we could not even distinguish 
the ground upon which we trod. We also experienced hun- 
ger, which in the Alps is always the most poignant, and against 
which it is necessary to take good precautions when we have 
Jong marches to make. Having arrived at this forest, and just 
ready to descend, 1 felt a kind of melancholy, which [ have 
ever since experienced whenever I haye descended from the 
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Alps into the plain, Upon their summits one respires so freely, 
the circulation is so easy, and all the organs transmit the im- 
pressions of the senses with such felicity | to the soul, that the 
most stubborn jabour appears easy, and we support inconveni- 
ences with courage, and even with giuiety. 

We continued to descend while traversing this forest of firs, 
finding in our way an infinite number of trees lying upon the 
ground, having been torn up by winds, torrents, or falls of 
snow, or fallen by the weight of years. Rocks, detached from 
the neighbouring mountains, seem scattered about in this wil. 
derness ; here under the shadow of one of them a young tree 

shoots up, another divides a torrent, a third threatens the trees 

which surrounds | it with its fall, ln this dese rt, hear a consi- 
derable torrent, called Seatlebach, which continues to the river 
Aar, is a fountain of very chear water which springs froma 
rock; this is called Engstlerbruunen, aud Metzgerbrunnen. 
‘The peasants attribute miracles to it; the most credible and 
simple of these prodigies is, that it never begins to run but 
when the cattle enter the Alps, and that it ceases to run when 
they leave them. Nay, it even carries its sympathy so far, as 
to be as sparing of its waters in the night, as itis liberal in the 
day, when the cattle are feeding in full liberty. In fact, this 
is a fountain which flows by fits, being fed by the neighbouring 
snows, which melt in summer only, and then alone during the 
a Vy. 

Leaving this forest we found ourselves in a narrow valley, 
strangled, as it were, between mount tins of the living rock, and 
of prodigious height. Those on the left form a wall almost 
perpendicular, of an elevation not hes than two thousand feet, 
throwing out numerous torrents, which sometimes freezing along 
this wall, makes it appear in a manneras if it were corded. All 
these torrents concentrate in the Gentelbach, which at some 
distunce from hence 1s reunited to the Aer. Here we experi- 
enced a degree of heat almost intolerable, such as might be 
expected at noon-day at the bottom of a defile which concen- 
traies the sun’s rays; and we soon had the mortification of see- 
ing that our gaiters were torn all io preces, the common effect 
of the snow, which according to the phrase used by the coun- 
uy people, e6 burn sec very thits H 

\i length, we enie red some al the inhabited valies, and 
here we saw cotiages for the first tiie since we left Eneclberg ; 
itis to be observed there are habitations and summer villages 
i the couhtry we were traversing ; but hitherto all was buried 
uuder the snows. Even the g laciers as yet were not to be 
We left the mountains wishout reeret, and after a Fatign 





journey during eleven hours and a half, arrived at Mevringen 

In the room of enterite the piace, each of us-chose an isolated 
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collage for our lovarig, there to passim peace sume days in tis 
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charming country. Two young people newly married, and 
not very rich, 1eceived me with pleasure; and | very much 
preferred their lodging to any of the public-houses, where one 
sees what is to be seen every where; peasants spoiled by the 
commerce of strangers. 

In the mountains the houses are commonly only one story, 
and very jow ; in the plains they add another stage to them, 
In large houses the rooms are convenient ; but among the 
poorest peasants so low, that it is impossible for a person of a 
middling size to stand upright in them. 

That which | occupied near Meyringen was of this kind, 
and in spite of the experience | bad of this inconvenience, 
1 seldom rose from my seat without striking my head against 
the ceiling. 

My host and his wife occupied the lower apartment where 
I was, and at one corner of which was a stove, built of stone, 
about three feet high; over this a square opening had been 
made in the ceiling, which was the entrance to my apartment, 
through this | crept, first mounting upon the stove as if it had 
been a ladder. My bed was a sick filled with dried leaves, 
upon which I slept most luxuriantly, lulled by the continual 
sound of the distant cataracts of Mount Hously. On one side 
I had a window, through which | could see the Scheideck, 
aad the enormous conical summits of the Wetterhorn and 
the Wellhorn, with the glaciers with which their summits were 
silvered. 

[ have thus described my lodging, in order that the reader 
should form a just idea of the habitations of this singular coun- 
try; presently L may say something of the manners of the 
people. ‘The common food of the peasants of the Alp is milk, 
or rather the decompositions of this fluid, cheese and seret 
forms their solid food, and their drink 1s made of skiinmed 
milk. Seret is the serous part of the milk precipitated ; ix is 
very plentiful heve, and very compact, aud is eateu in great 
quantities; it serves for bread, though sometimes potatoes are 
taken for a substitute. ‘The billof fare inthe Alps the greater 
part of the year runs thus: first, a considerable quantity of 
milk, cold or warm; afterwards, boiled potatoes or seret; and 
last of all, new cheese; to which, when they would appear 
extremely luxurious, they add that which is very old; in eate 
ing of which, to temper its acidity, they drink butter milk. 
Bread is very rare, and in a great part of the Alps the people 
are entirely strangers to it. [tis mostly in winter when they 
indulge themselves; a season when it ig requisite they should 
procere a portion of every thing that will keep; however, 
what is then called bread, is more pro perly a species of hard 


cake. : 
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Who would imagine that in Europe, close to nations that en. 
joy every luxury,a . people should exist, into whose habitations 
one may say, bread, wine, or water never enters? Yet, what 
is most extraordinary, the use of coffee has found its way 
into these mountains, and is drank with a degree of intempe- 
Tance. 

Every morning my companion coming to sce me, we passed 
the day in the midst of the peasants, who assembled from dif- 
ferent cottages in the neighbonrhood. The women sat round 
us iu cire les with their children, while the men played at quills, 
or amused themselves with wrestling. We often admired their 
strength and skill in these exercises, though their forms are by 
no means so imposing as those of the inhabitants of Uri, nor 
even of those ot Bern; it is. still infinitely more elegant, and 
their mode of walking aud carrying themselves is very 

agreeable, though rather grave. I have generally remarked 
that the legs of the Swiss mountaineers. are extremely well 
made, and that they tread with firmness and grace. The Swiss 
troops are so attached to their country, that they are never re- 
tained with so much ease and pleasure to themselves as in Hol- 
Jand, where they find many things analagous to their taste, 
They are sure to pine away in France or Spain, 

The dress of the females of Hasly bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of the modern Greeks, in some of the islands; 
their head dress has the same analogy ; the widows in this part 
wear a bonnet exactly corresponding with the mitres of the 
women in the Archipelago, only much higher. The language 
of Hasly is, beyond conuadiction, the most corrupt German, 
and at the same time the most sweet and agreeable to the 
Swiss; it abounds in open vowels, and conceals a number of 
hard consonants, 

Hasly isdivided into Upper and Lower; Meyringen, the chief 
place, is vulgarly called Gaseen; for inthe mountainous pact 
of Swit zerland, the boroughs h ve very ofjen two names; oue 
which is found upon maps and charts, and which is used in the 
public acts; and another, which is a kind of epithet, es- 
pressing the form or situation of the place to which it be- 
Jongs. 

A valley more fertile and picturesque than Upper Hasly can 
scaicely be conceived; there the plants most agreeable to cat- 
tle are found in their native soil, and the neighbouring Alps 
are covered with the richest and most lofty pasturages in Swit- 
zerland. 

The numerous habitations strewed about these heights receive 
the shepherds who ascend them with their families in propor- 
tion as the snows return towards the grand region of ice. The 
emigration of the inhabitants in search of elevated pasturages 
are common in Switzerland, and resemble each other pretty 
much 
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much all through the country. These elevated plains are di. 
vided into portions appropriated to each cottage; the latter 
gencrally in the centre, at least in parts where they are not 
formed like a continued village cr town. Each proprietor has 
aright to keep as many cattle as he can support during the 
winter, upon the hey which his pasturage affords him at the 
end of theseason. The part of the country to which the Swiss 
gives the name of A!ps, applies less to that chain of mountains 
to which we affix that name, than to the fertile part. The 
term Alp is certainly indigenous; it is found in many of the 
Celtic dialects, and iis proper signification is the pasturage of 
the mountain. The barren parts of these mountains are distin- 
guished by different names, the rocky parts are commonly dc- 
signed by the word Fliihe ; the frozen by that of Gletcher, in 
Glaris excepted, where this is called Firnen, and among the 
Grisons they give them the name of Wadrer or Wadrez. In 
fine, the lofty conical mountains which elevate themselves upon 
the backs of the fertile Alps, have the generical name of horn 
or stock, monosyllavles which are equivalent to our word peak. 
The most fertile of the Alps are divided into first and second 
mountains, where very often a shepherd has three habitations ; 
one for winter, one for spring and autumn, and one for sum- 
mer. The first is the metropolis; this he quits in the month 
of May with his family, to take possession of his spring resi- 
dence which the snow has left, placed upon the croupe or brow 
of the first mountains or Lower Alps; there he remains ’till 
the mohth of July ; curing that interval he descends into the 
plains to make his hay, dry, and house it for the winter. In 
July the second mountains or Upper Alpg are disengaged from 
their snows, and the peasant and his family go to reside in their 
summer house, where they remain ’till the middle of August, 
and being then driven from it by the cold they descend and 
occupy their spring cabin; in this quarter the cattle find a se- 
cond crop, which yiclds a further addition to the winter stock. 
About the end of autumn the cattle descend into the vallies, 
where they remain ‘till the severity of the weather forces the 
shepherds to confine them in the stables. 

During the summer they make a great quantity of cheese of 
the best quality upon the loftiest mountains: the cows are 
milked twice a day; the produce of one cow is from six to 
twelve pots a day ; the pot here is equivalent to two pints. This 
milk is so thick and rich, that when skimmed, it is equal in con- 
sistence to our cream; the cream is of the tenacity of a cake, 
In Underwall the mode of trying it is by throwing a knife upon 
the surface, which always swims when the cream is not mixed 
with the milk. 


Sir 
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Sir 41. Halford’s Account of: the Discovery of the Body 
of King Charles the First. 


T is wuch to be regretted, we think, that any curiosity 

should lead to disturp the remains of the dead; and if any 
English sovereign more than another might have demanded 
the privilege of reposing in his grave, we should have thought 
the remains of Charles L. were those to which the immunities 
of sepulture should have been the most sacredly conceded. 
The tragic circumstances of the death of Charles were suflici- 
ently well known, to render any exposure of his remains un- 
necessary, and therefore we think it would have been more de- 
co ous, had the mere inscripiion on bis coffin served to ascer- 
tais the point where his remains were deposited. It has beeu 
thonght proper, however, as the public already know, to act 
with other feelings; and the following may be considered as 
the official narrative of the discovery of the body of the mur- 
dered sovereign, being from the pen of Sir H. Halford. After 
describing the situation of the vault. in which the coffin was 
found, his account proceeds : - 


*€ On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no ap- 
pearance of ever having been enclosed in wood, and bearing an 
inscription, ‘ King Charles, 1648,’ in large legible characters, 
on a scro}] of lead encircling it, immediately presented itself to 
the view. A square opening was then made in the upper part 
of the lid, of such dimensions as to admit a clear insight into 
its contents. These were, an internal wooden coflin, very much 
decayed, and the body, carefully wrapped in cere-cloth, into 
the folds of which a quantity of unctuous or greasy matter, 
mixed with resin, as it seemed, bad been melted, so as to exe 
clade, as effectually as possible, the external air, The coffin 
was completely full; and, from the tenacity of the cere-cloth, 
great difficulty was experienced in detaching it successfully 
from the parts which it enveloped. Whereever the unctuous 
matter had insinuated itself, the separation of the cere-cloth 
was easy; and wheo it came off, a correct impressicu of the 
features to which it had been applied was observed in the une- 
tucus substance. At length, the whole face was. disengaged 
fruw its covering. The complexion of the skin of it was dark 
and discoloured. The forehead and temples had lost little or 
pwvlthing of their muscular substance ; the cartilage of the nose 
was gone; but the left eye, in the first moment of exposure, 
was open and fall, though it vanished alinost immediately: and 
ihe pointed beard, so characteristic of the period of the reign 
of King Charles, was perfect. The shape of the faces 3 a 
jong oval; many of the teeth remained; and the left ear, tu 
cous 
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consequence of the interposition of the unctuous matter be- 
tween it and the cere-cloth, was found entire. 

«“ It was difficult, at this moment, to withhold a declaration, 
that, notwithstanding its disfigurement, the countenance did 
bear a strong resemblance to the coins, the busts, and especially 
to the pictures of King Charles [. by Vandyke, by which it 
had been made familiar to us. It is trne, that the minds of the 
spectators of this interesting sight were well prepared to re- 
ceive this impression; bat itis also certain, that such a facility 
of belief had been occasioned by the simplicity and truth of 
Mr. Herbert’s Narrative, every part of which had beco con- 
firmed by the investigation, so far as it had advanced: and it 
will not be denied that the shape of the face, the forehead, an 
eye, and the beard, are most important features by which re- 
semblance is determined. 

“ Whien the head had been entirely disengaged from the ats 
tachments which confined it, it was found to be loose; and, 
without any difficulty, was taken up and held to view. ‘It was 
quite wet,* and gave a greenish red tinge to paper, and to h- 
nea which touched it. ‘The back part of the scalp was entirely 
perfect, and had a remarkably fresh appearance; the pores of 
the skin being more distinct, as they usually are when soaked 
in moisture; and the tendons and ligaments of the neck were 
of considerable substance and firmness. ‘The hair was tick 
at the back part of the head, and in appearance nearly block. 
A portion of it, which has since been cleaned and dried, is of a 
beautiful dark brown colour. That of the beard was a redder 
brown. On the back part of the head, it was not more than 
an inch in length, and had probably been cut so short for the 
convenience of the executioner, or perhaps by the piety of 

friends, 


« * T have not asserted this liquid to be blood, because I had not 
an opportunity of being sure that it was se, and 1 wis hed to record 
facts only, and not opinions: | believe it, however, to have been 
blood, in which the head rested. It gave to writing-paper, and to 
a white handkerchief, such a colour as blood which had been kept 


for a length of time, generally leaves behind. Nobody present had 
a doubt of its being bloed; and it appears from Mi. Herbert's Nai- 
rative, that the king was embalmed immediately after decapitation, 
It is probable, therefore, that the laage blocd-vessels continued to 


empty theinselves for some tine afterwards. [| a:a aware, that some 


of the softer parts of the human body, and particelarly the brain, 


undergo, in the course of time, a decomposition, and will me lr. <A he 
quid, therefore, might be found after long terment, where solids ody 
had been buried: but the weieht ef the head, in this instanee, gave ne 


suspicion that the brain had lost its substance ; and no inoisture ap- 
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peared in any other part of the coilin, as far as we could set 
ing at the back part of the neck and head.” 
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friends, soon after death, in order to furnish memorials of the 
unhappy king. 

“* On holding up the head, to examine the place of separa- 
tion from the body, the muscles of the neck had evidently re- 
tracted themselves considerabi; ; and the fourth cervical vere 
tebra was found to be cut through its substance, transversely, 
Jeaving the surface of the divided portions perfectly smooth 
and even, an appearance which could have been produced only 
by a heavy blow, inflicted with a very sharp instrument, and 
which furnished the last proof wanting to identify King Charles 
the First. 

“ After this examination of the head, which served every 

purpose in view, and, without examining the body below the 
neck, it was immediately restored to its situation, the coffin was 
soldered up again, and the vault closed. 
» “ Neither of the other coffins had any inscription upon 
them. The larger one, supposed, on good grounds, to contain 
the remains of King Henry V LIL. measured six feet ten inches 
in length, and had been enclosed in an elm one of two inches 
in thickness; but this was decayed, and lay in a small fragment 
nearit. T he leaden coffin appeared to have been beaten in by 
violence about the middle ; and a considerable opening in that 
part of it, exposed a mere skeleton of the king. Some beard 
remained upon the chin ; but there was nothing to discriminate 
the personage contained in it. 

“ The smaller coffin, understood to be that of Queen Jane 
Seymour, was not touched; mere curiosity not being consi- 
dered, by the priuce-regent, as a sufficient motive for disturb- 
ing these remains. 

* On examining the vault with some attention, it was found 
that the wall, at the west end, had, at some period or othei, 
been partly pulled down and repaired again, not by regular 
masonry, but by fragments of stones and bricks, put rude ly and 
hastily together, without cement.” 








FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.} 
WALKING DRESS. 


| eri ONOT auslin high dress, made a walking length, and 
J richly embroidered up the front, round the collar, and 
round the bottom of the sleeve, which is very Jong, and rather 
more louse than they have been worn. The embroidery in 
front is divided, and goes up the bosom in a slope on each side. 
Round cottage mantle of stone-coloured fing cloth, richly em- 
9 broi- 
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broidered in floss silk of the same colour, and lined with deli- 
cate pink; high collar, and small round cape, finished with 
embroidery to correspond. A _ thatched straw hat, turned up 
in front, and lined with satin of the same colour as the hat; it 
js ornamented with a small quilling of lace on one side, and a 
nink rose on the other. Sandals and gloves of straw-colour 
kid. Parasol to correspond, straw-colour shot with white, and 
trimmed with white silk fringe. 





HALF DRESS. 


Froek of plain jacconot muslin, with a demi-train; body of 
amber and white shot sarsnet, made in the same manner as last 
month, except that the waist is a little shorter; the sleeve, 
which is of a jacconot muslin, is very full, and is looped up 
with a floss silk ornament in the shape of a heart; a row of 
rich narrow lace goes round the bottom of the sleeve, which is 
something longer than they were worn last month; round the 
bosom a rich puffing of lace, and a Queen Elizabeth ruff bes 
hind, finishes the dress at the neck. The cestus a-la-Venvs, 
trimmed at the ends, with a superb-knotted silk fringe. Peak 
necklace and ear-rings. White kid slippers, cut very low in 
front, and trimmed with a plaiting of white ribband instead 
of rosette; white kid gloves. Head-dress white satin 
cap, ornamented with a half wreath of moss roses scarcely 

blown. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


The mourning for the duchess of Brunswick having termi- 
nated, the changeful genius of fashion is now successfully em- 
ployed in the array of our fashionable females, Spensers of 
plain and twilled sarsnet are expected to be much worn; the 
waists will continue as they have been for some time, but the, 
backs will be worn rather narrower than they are at present, 
The form of a spenser admits of little variety; but a newly- 
invenied trimming of floss silk, which resembles rosettes, and 
hasa very light and elegant effect, will diversify it a little. 
Sinall round cottage tippets are also expected to be worn; and 
Jace ruffs, round the throat, instead of high collars 

For the carringe costume, the princess of Wales’s mantilla, 
in sarsnet, will ceriainly be most prevalent. This miniature 
cloak, for in truth it can hardly be called any thing else, is in 
forin like a Spanish mantle, but rounded at the corners, and $6 
exiremely small, that it is not much larger than a tippet; it is 
made rather low in the neck, with a double row of broad 
white lace, which falls over, and is put on extremely full; it is 
likewise trimmed round with lace, which is not near so full as 
at the neck. 

Vol. 53, The 
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The Cossack hat, and the princess of Wales’s bonnet, are, 
trom the richness of the materials, admirably adapted to the 
catriage cosfume. The first is composed of white sativ, the 
for: mis a helmet crown, aud the front, which turns ap all round, 
is sloped a little to the paiddie, and is edged with pearls; 
it is finisued with a small white feather, placed rather to the 
side, 

The princess’s bonnet, which is also composed of white satin, 
is a round crown, and the front turns up a little on one side; at 
the other a smal! white lace cap is Just visible. ‘The edge of 
the front is finished with arich sik trimming, of the palest 
pink, and a very long pale. pink feather falls over to the 
left side. Nothing can be more ‘elegant than this bonnet, 
whica is also the most generally becoming thing that we have 
seeu, 

Por walking, we think cottage bonnets, and plain riding 
hats, in straw, will’be universal, ‘For neatness and simplicity 
the cottage bonuet is unrivalled; and the riding hat, which is 
merely a plain straw hat, of the same shape as a gentleman’s, 
is very becoming, and, from its plainness, is particularly well 
adapted for walking, A figured ribband,; tied in a-bow in 
front, is the only ornament of the hat; but flowers of every 
description will be worn on the cottage bonnet—moss roses, 
corn flowers, lilies of the valley, and different fancy flowers, in 
coloured straw, as likewise small: bunches of wheat, also in 
straw. When the latter orvament the bonnet, it must be trimmed 
likewise with white satin ribband. 

For morning dresses, cambrie jacconet and corded muslin 
will be universal; there is but little variety observable in their 
form since last month, but the fronts are very richly orna- 
mented with lace, which is let in in three-different places across 
the bosom; the backs are also in general laced, not buttoned 
Up behind; aud a double frill of lace lms superseded the high 
Collar hithertd so gene ral. Demi-train, which as well as the 
bottoin of the siceves is trimmed with narrow lace, of 
€]se‘a, trimming of very fine muslin is substituted in its 
Siead. : 

For dinner dresses, plain frocks of rich worked muslin will 
be most general, hut lizht sarsnets will continue to be worn 
during the spring + months; of these the pea-green shot 
with white, lilac also shot with white, straw colour, and 
the pualest pink, are to be the prevalent colours, and with white 
Jace aprons, will certainly have an elegant « fleet. 

In the form of the frock we have observed but one novelty, 
it is called the Circassian frock, and is made to display the 
shape to the greatest advantage , the waist is the same length 
as Jasi mouth, and the bac ™ r something narrower between the 
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as possible; the front, which is entirely composed of lice, is 
formed to the exact shape of the bosom; a row of lace is put 
full across the breast, and a broad white figured ribband is 
fastened in front by a rich gold or pearl clasp; the sleeves are 
rather longer than the last month; they are composed of ‘al- 
ternate stripes of muslin aud letting-in lace, and at the bottom 
of the sleeve, a row of letting-in lace turns up, and is finished 
by an edging of narrow lace, demi-train with a very broad 
letting-in round the bottom. 

In full dress we have observed two novelties well worth the 
atteution af our fair readers; the one the princess of Wales’s 
robe, of pale blue crape, which will be worn over white satin ; 
the form is that of an open robe, which flows round the figure, 
in the trye Grecian style; the body is made with a little full- 
ness, and the waist is very short; the sleeves which are also very 
short, are very full, and are looped up almost to the shoulder 
with a pearl ornament in form of a star: a band of blue crape 
Jaid in folds, and braided with pearls, confines the robe at the 
Waist; it just meets in front, from whence it is quite straight to 
the knee, and then goes in a gradual slope to the bottom ; the 
manner in which this dress is trimmed, is singularly beautiful, 
itis cut round in deep points, which are edged with pearl, and 
each point finished with a pearl tassel, but as such a trim- 
ming would require a little fortune, and can be worn ouly by 
ladies of the first distinction, many of our elegantes will pro- 
bably substitute white silk trimming and tassels in ifs stead ; we 
have seen one made so, and for simple elegance we think it un- 
rivalled, 

The other a pea-green crape frock, with a drapery to corre- 
spond; there is nothing particular in the form of the frock, 
which is embroidered round the bottom in a broad fancy 
wreath of silver spangles; the bottom of the sleeve and the 
bosom are ornamented in a similar manner, but the embroidery 
is of course much narrower ; the drapery, which is about three 
quarters of a yard in breadth, is a bias piece of crape embrei- 
dered also to correspond ; it is fastened at the back of the left 
shoulder, and is brought round to the right breast, where its 
fullness is gathered in and fastened by a loop of diamonds. 
This dress is much worn for dancing, for which itis indeed pe- 
culiarly well adapted. 

For full dress the hair is expected to be worn lighter on the 
forehead than it has been for some time past, and very much 
parted in front; a fashion which we must pronounce infinitely 
wore becoming than the profusion of studied curls, which have 
for some time disguised the beautiful foreheads of our fair 
fashionables; the flowing ringlets from behind are expected to 





give place to the Grecian manner of twisting up the hair, 
? ' ‘ bd ! 
the sole ornament or our youthful belles 
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will-be av elegant fancy comb; there is not, perhaps, any 
style of head-dress so becoming as this to the young and hand- 
some ; and we hope that the adoption of it will be as general 
as it is expected, 

Crape turbans ornamented with diamonds, feathers, &c. for 
the matronly belles will be the most geveral for full dress. For 
morning and half dress, we have noticed three different lace 
caps; the first called the cottage cap, is expressly for the more 
ning ; its form is that of a small cottige bonnet, and it is com- 
posed entirely of letting-in lace, joiued together by a narrow 
white satin ribband; a very rich varrow lace is set on full 
round the edge, and a bunch of corn flowers ornaments 
it in front; it is ticd under the chin with a white soft rib- 
band. 

The two others are very generally worn in half dress, the 
one is a lace crown which exactly fits the head, and is com- 
posed of one entire piece of lace; this is ornamented with a 
small bunch of half-blown moss roses. 

In jewellery, white cornelians wili be much in request for 
half-dress, but they are by no means so becoming to the com- 
plexion as those which are tinged with red. Dead gold orna- 
ments of every description are once more to be fashionable in 
full dress, chains for the neck and for bracelets, some half an 
inch in breadth, some quite narrow ; the former are worn round 
the neck without any other ornament, the latter have a locket, 
or a glass affixed to them ; in lockets the most fsshionable is a 
trinket in the form of a beart, whici is not larger than the 
common size for a locket, and which when opened discovers a 
watch: while we are upon the article of jewellery, we have to 
observe, that a most beautiful trinket of the description that 
we have just mentioned, is at present in the possession of Mrs, 
W. Pole, late Miss Long; it is a brooch in the form of a bee, 
which is composed entirely of precious stones, and is executed 
in the most natural manner; the wings of the bee are extended, 
and upon touching a spring they open, and discover one of 
the smallest watches that bas perhaps ever been seen. 

Slippers for full dress ave universal; but if our fair fashiona- 
bles have them cut down much more in front, there will be 
some difficulty in keeping them upon the foot; a plaiting of 
white ribband has taken place of the rosette. For the walk- 
ing costume, coloured jean boots will be universal. White 
and lemon coloured kid sandals will be mosi geaeral for the 
carriage costume, 

Fans are diminished in size. 
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AWFUL SUSPENSE. 


(From “ Iwanowna, or the Maid of Moscow,’ recently published.) 


IwANowna To ULRICA. 
Moscow, September 6, 1812. 


HE terrible hour approaches, Ulica, that must decide, 
perhaps, the fate of this mighty empue! Alas! 1 feel only 
that itis about to decide mive. We have just learned that the 
French army arrived within view of the mighty force which 
Kutusoff has concentrated ou the plains of Borodino. How 
immense are the preparations on either side! Of all the terrible 
battles which have drenched Europe in blood, and deluged 
her with tears, not one has presented so wide a field for de- 
struction, as this. Every officer, with whose person or name 
we are acquainted, is there. Ah! how many worthy friends, 
how many dear relations are among the number? Frum how 
many points nay we be wounded! 

An awful silence sits on every tongue; and, when it is bro- 
ken, we start, and inquire, “ ls there any news from the army ?” 
as if that only were of sufficient moment to break the spell. 
The common occupations of life are suspended; life itself 
seems to inquire from every eye how long it may continue, 

Yet, in the midst of this extreme solicitude, my father 
retains unbroken all the firmness and activity of mind which 
characterise souls of a higher order. His feelings are evi- 
dently affected, his powers taxed to their full weight; for it is 
evidently a labour to support his usual equanimity; and he 
appears frequently revolying some awful circumstance about 
to be realised in the disposition of public affairs, or weighing 
some alternative of the Jastimportance. But yet he continues 
serene, and even cheerful; and is every moment employed, 
either in directing supplies to the army, training the citizens in 
the art of war, or sending out parties to intercept the supplies 
of the enemy, or waste the country throagh which they must 
pass; while my mother and myself are employed in distribu- 
ting relief, in every possible way, to the fainilies thus distressed, 
Our whole household are employed either in providing clothes, 
or in salting down provisions for these sufferers, who are al- 
ready numerous, and must be expected daily to increase, as 
the approaching severities of the season shall force them to 
seek shelter in the capital. The cheerfulness with which they 
have abandoned or destroyed their little all, rather than sub- 
mit to the will of a foreign master, has added, to the compas- 
sion we feel for their poverty, the respect due to their virtue ; 
and, when | behold a mother aud her houseless family, thus 
situated, 
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situated, approach the palace, I fly to meet them, less with the 
voice of pity than of friendship. 

How often, in the simp!¢ language of rustic affection, do I 
find the sentiments and feelings of my own heart re-echoed by 
the faithful matron or the blushing maid! How many tender 
hearts are fated to bleed from the contest at Borodino !—The 
field of batthe—that horrible Golgotha, from which imagina- 
tion recoils, and affrighted sensibility shrinks dismayed—terri- 


ble as it is, must be considered only as the central point of 


suffering, from which issue ten thousand streams of scrrow and 
despair. Not a groan issues from the lips of death, not a sigh 
escapes the breast of the afflicted, but is re-echoed many a 
time in the distant bosom of some beloved object. Low many 
hopes lie blighted for ever in a stricken youth !—How many 
blessings are rooted from existence, when a father falls! 
SEPTEMBER 7. 

To-day—this very hour, they will be engaged. Oh! Ulrica! 
it is happy for you that you cannot be aware of this circum- 
stance; and that, whatever may be the fate of the battle to 
you, yet you tnust be spared the perpetual agitation which dis- 
tracts me from a knowledge of the circumstance. A day and 
anight, and perhaps another day, may pass, before any thing 
can be known, save that the most dreadful contest imagination 
can conceive is at this very moment taking place. Oh! Fre- 
deric ! where are you now?—One moment | behold you lovely, 
and yet terrible as the fabled god of war, tearing the proud 
standards from the stricken foe, and carrying desolation through 
his ranks. My imagination pursues you through every path of 
danger, and every road to glory; it is your’s to snatch the 
wrondest laurels Fame ever planted on the youthful victor’s 
brow. You pierce the inmost battle, and snatch honour from 
ihe fall of our arch-enemy himself. My Frederic! is it by 
thy hand iny country shi Pr eccees 

‘My fond rhapsody was interrupted by the arrival of some 
serfs, who were crossing the couvtry froin Mojaisk. They say 
the most terrible firing was heard maay miles, and that every 
hour may be expec cted to bring us further intelligence; that 
the armies have been engaged since six this morning. [low 
many ours have passed since then! how many heads been 
Jaid low! Ati! Frederic! would, thine were pillowed in these 
artas. | should wot blush to tell thee so at this very moment, 


could [ be rewarded with one gratefal smile. Smile !—Oh, 
Ulrica! at this moment he may be writhing in agony, stretched 
op thre ch } } yrou vd, tl mpl d ON DV eeeecee 

{can write ao more—yet [ cannot cease to write. I fly 


from room to roum, from window to window; | listen, as if 
the 
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ithe sound of the cannon would reach my ear, and tell me its 
terrific mission, There is something in this incessant activity, 
this obedience of the body to the movements of that perturbed 
spirit which rules it, that somewhat allays the fever of the 
mind; and in such moments | again take.up my pen, and, iu 
throwing my heart with all its fears and feelings before you, 
gain a still further respite. L then seek my mother, and en- 
deavour to speak to her with some portion of her own cheer- 
fulness and fortitude: she praises- my efforts; but her tears 
follow her praises: she clasps me in her.arms; sbe calls for 
blessings on my head, and that of her noble boy. At his 
name her fears awake; she trembles as she speaks, and we 
weep together, 

As my father approaches, we summon all the courage we 
possess, that our sorrows may not wound the heart of our only, 
our inestimable treasure. He perceives our effort; and the 
look,-which would have reproved our sorrow, now praises our 
tenderness, and rewards our exertion. Ob! how sweet, in the 
moment of affliction, is this exercise of sacial affections! it 
is the balm, which, mingling in the bitter cup of grief, allays its 
harshoess, and subdues its venom. No human being can be 
perfectly miserable so long as it can enjoy the sympathy of 
one kindred soul; and, eveu when that is denied, the Ciiristian 
knows there is an ear open to the sorrowful sighiugs of every 
afflicted heart. But, alas! Ulrica! in the moment of doubt, 
in that suspended state when even the knowledge of our af- 
fiction is denied. to us; when we neither know how to deplore, 
nor what to supplicate, even this, our Lest, our only cousola- 
tion, is denied ; and the torn soul, tossed by a thousand waves, 
aod wrecked on a thousand rocks, can only cry with the sinke 
ing apostle—* Save, Lord, or L perish!’—aud thus cries the 
wounded heart of your 


IWANOWNA, 





Extraordinary Incident relative to Hindoo Widows, re- 
lated by Sir Charles Varre Malet. 


‘ 


inv guard, of the Mabhratta or Columbee tribe, died: his 
{ herself a suttee; that ts, resolved to 


AS extraordinary incident happened this day. A sepoy of 


wife immedi te ly eciare 


‘devote herself to the flames with bis bady; she accordingly as- 


sumed the yellow garment, the turban, the mirror, and all other 
insignia usual on such occasions. When intormed of ber re- 
solution, | desired the officer of the guard, Cavtain H——, to 
endeavour to divert the suttece from her intention, and in case 
9 of 
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of failure to acquaint me with the result, He soon communi- 
cated his despair of success, and [ desired her to be brought te 
me. 

I found her a healthy young woman, about twenty-two 
years of age, in a state of mind firmly resolved on sacrificing 
herself with her dead husband, whom she incessantly and im- 
passionately invoked, with every endearing expression. The 
scene was singular and affecting ; I scarce knew how to com- 
mence the difficult task of soothing grief so poignant, or of 
diverting a resolution founded on despair. In the course of 
my endeavours I found the poof sutteé had no relations at 
Poonah ; her father and mother lived in her native village, at 
some distance. I discovered likewise that her hasband’s death 
had exposed her to the dread of absolute distress. The first 
subject furnished a strong counteracting power to the passion- 
ate grief that possessed her mind, anid by proper application 
awakened a new sensation; which followed up, produced a 
flood of tears, the first symptom of relaxation from determined 
grief; such as must have been the despaiting sorrow of Niobe! 
A counteracting passion being thus excited, the dread of dis- 
tress was soothed by assurances, properly introduced, of main- 
tenance in the means of devoting her futare life to the dis- 
charge of religious ceremonies at the shrine of her household 
gods, ih honour of her husband’s memory; which would be 
more grateful to the gods, and acceptable to him, than sacri- 
ficing herself on this pyreal pile. 

After these and a varie ty of other arguments, w hich occu- 
pied nearly three hours, in the course whereof gentle re- 
straint was sometimes imposed on occasional fits of passion and 
anguish, she was at length persu: aded to suspend her fatal pur- 
pose, until the atrival of her parents; to whom a messenger 
was dispatched in her presence with a letter, and money for 
the expences of their journey to the capital. The Hindoos 
attach the merit of the most sublime and holy heroism to this 
self-devotion ; but the resolution once suspended, is seldom re- 
sumed, and was not inthe present instance. 

1 am Sorry to remark, that I really believe the Hindoo 
spectators were rather grieved and mortified, than pleased at 
OuF success IN saving this poor Creature from the flaines. 
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IRISH BULL. 


N Lrish estate has recently been advertised in a Cork news- 


4 paper, with temptations to a purchaser of no ordinary 

kind. Lt consists of two villages, the future prospects of which 
S ' ‘ 

are set forth, by stating, that one of ther is let for nine hun- 
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dred years, and the othe ron a lease for ever! 


on the expiration 


which terms, both the said villeges will b capable of great 
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Inscription on Captain Shipley’s Monument, erected on the 
Banks of te Tagus, between Paco d’Arcos and Fort 
St. Julian, by the Officers of Sir Charles Cotton's Fleet, 
serving on that Station when the fatal Event took Place. 


pinta to the memory of Conway Shipley, Esq; late 
captain of his Britannic majesty’s ship. La Nymphe, who 
was killed in an attempt to cut an Sney: s vessel ont of the 
Tagus, on 22d April, 1808, aged 25 years. Circumstances, 
which human wisdom esald not Pe nor any exertion of 
human courage obviate, rendered the attempt unsuccessful, 
and closed the short but distinguished career of the gallant 
leader of it. While his name will long live in the records of 
fame, and the remembrance of his country, the brave and good 
of every nation will venerate his tomb, and contemplate, with 
nenpent, | the last mansion of a hero. 


Remarkable Instance of Abste NNOUSNESS. 
[l'rom “ Tints on the Preservation of Heulth.”] 


Recollect a case which made a.strong impression on my 

mind, though it occurred at a time when L was not much 
accustomed to reflect. on these things. It was of an honest, 
industrious gardener, who worked for a gentleman about two 
miles from his cottage, from which he went every morning, 
taking his provision with him. This consisted of a piece of 
bread, with, sometimes, a cold potatoe, an onion, or a bit of 
cheese, and a bottle of very siall beer, for whieh he often sub- 
stituted water. After his dinner he usually slept about half 
an hour, on a mat,io his tool house. I was much in the habit 
of couversing with him, both at his work and at his meal, 
when [ could not help expressing my inconsiderate wonder, at 
the relish with which he seemed to eat his hard -bread, and at 
his being so strong aud hearty with such peor fare; but he 
Jaughed at me, and told me, he could have meat, if he chose it, 
but that he liked his dry bread as wellas I did my dainties, 
and that L should not complaia as I did if L lived like him. 
He had, certainly, remarkable strength and activity, and n 
happy flow of rustic wit‘and pleasantry. He,was always clad 
neat and clean. Lo this course he had continued many years, 
when his master marned. ‘The good woman, pitying his hard 
lot, in a manner forced him to eat a bit of meat‘every day, and 
now and then to take a glass of something good to comfort 
hin. ‘Tie change wag most remarkable. H®sv0n lost his 
good humour, became pe vish and disobligiig, indolent and 
irregular in bie work; and, shortly after, was cousigned to the 
workhouse, where he died in a kind of stupefaction, 

Vol. 53. 8 L Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. Newland, of Holbetan Academy, to H, Welsford's Rebus, in- 


serted February 22. 


HE BEETLE doth in darkness take delight, 
And likes the sable shades of dreary night. 








Answer, by F. Sansom, of Poole, to the Enigma, inserted March 22. 


IRE, IRE, and FIR, as T construe 
Solves your enigma to the view. 


ic _ A similar answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
H. Welsford, of Crediton ;. and W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Asb. 











burton. 
A REBUS, dy R. R. Broad, of Falmouth, 
Sty’ initials of three British cities find, 
An English poet then you’ll call to mind. 


A REBUS, by M. B. of Sherborne, 


OU’ LL first the god of music name; 
A Thracian monarch of great fame; 
The youth who caus’d the siege of Troy ; 
My next Ulysses did annoy ; 
A king whom great Alcides slew; 
A son of Neptune bring to view; 
A constellation then unfold; 
A Thessalonian fam’d of old; 
A valiant Grecian call to mind; 
And last a name of Cupid find; 
Th’ initials join, and you'll explain 
What I am now, and must remain, 
I do declare, for years tocome, 
“Until my duty I have done. 





A REBUS, dy F. Martin, of Exeter. 


HEN to the battle Darius went 
To meet his Grecian foe, 
He us’d my first, and ev’n now 
Moderns its uses know. 


Among the num’rals is my next, 
From which you will select 

The one you think is right; the rest, 
Of course, you will reject. 


lf England had not been my last 
Our laws and liberty 

Had been molested, long ere this, 
By Europe’s enemy. 

From the above, which I’ve describ’d, 
A British city find; 

The name of which if you've forgot, 
It will recall to mind, 
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PLUTO DESCRIBING ELYSIUM TO PROSERPINE. 


C= by the beauteous tears of virgin woe, 
Pluto’s grim heart with luve began to glow ; 

He wip’d the drops that trickled from her eye, 

And thus address’d her with a soothing sigh: 


** Cease, gentle maid, to cherish airy fears, 
Nor waste the softness of thy soul in tears. 
What are Sicilian courts compar’d with minc! 
To wield a nobler sceptre shall be thine! 

No cruel bridegroom shall thy beauties prove, 
No spouse unworthy of the rites of love! 

Lo! [ am Saturn’s son! my boundless sway 
Ev’n the vast void and all the world obey. 
Fear not the loss of light: for stars shall tise 
Brighter than ever deck supernal skies, 

Where heavens more blue their glowing arch display, 
Elysian suns shall beam with purer ray ! 

There chaste adarers at the shrine appear, 
There bloom the glories of the eternal year! 
The golden age (full soon from earth it flew) 
Still loves to tlourish there, for ever new! 
There thro’ soft meads immortal zephyrs play, 
Sigh o’er each flower, and bear its sweets away : 
Not with such tints, whose freshness never dies, 
Could thy own Enna please thy partial eyes. 
There a tall tree, the monarch of the glade, 
From its rich branches darts a light and shade; 
And ever shall the bending boughs unfold 

For thee their fruit of vegetable guld. 

Go, trifling themes! whatever lives in air, 

Or stagnant lakes and rolling rivers bear; 
Whatever moves on earth, or skims the sea, 
Shall own thy power, and yield at last to thee; 
E’en kings shall Jay their purple vestments down, 
Knee! at thy feet, and tremble at thy frown; 
The rich, the poor—the monarch and the slave, 
Know no superior honours in the grave! 

Filed from thy judgments, self-accus’d and pale, 
In the dark regions shall the guilty wail; 

And at the sweetness of thy ’plauding voice, 

In realms of living joy the just rejoice! 
To Lethe’s lakes shall gliding ghosts repair, 
And at thy summons quaff oblivion there ; 
Thy nod the willing destinies await; 
And all the wishes thou canst form be fate {”” 
‘This said—enamour’d of the sighing maid, 
He press’d his steeds, and plung’d into the shade 


[Cornwall Poems, Vol. 2. p. 144, 145 } 
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VENUS AND THE DYING ADONIS. 





HEN Venus stretch’d hef trembling arms with sighs, 
And ¢ Stay, dear youth, a moment stay, (she cries) 
That I may clasp thee, on thy breast recline, 
Suck thy dass beoath, and glue my lips to thine! 
One tender token, dear Adonis, give— 
Yet a short moment, while thy kisses live! 
Then, as in death thy sinking eyes shall roll, 
Vll catch the quivering spirit of thy soul, 
Draw its quick flame, rekindled ere we part ; 
Drink thy fond lov e, and store it in my heart ; 
Thus the last relic of affection take; 
And here inclose it, fur thy charming sake!” 


[Poems, vol. 3, p. 189, 190.J 





ADONIS. 


OR thee, bright goddess of the skies, 
To whom a thousand temples rise, 
The child of Berenice Comes, 
Arsince; (Helen like she blooms) 
With nature’s luxuries to adorn 
Thy lov’d Adonis’ festal morn ; 
Lo! fruits, whate’er creation yields, 
Lo! the ripe produce of the fields, 
And gardens, mingling many adye, 
In silver baskets round him lie! 
See, richly cas’d in glowing gold, 
Yon box of alabaster hold 
The sweets of Syrian groves, and stor’d 
With honey’d cakes, the luscious board! 
Observe, whatever skims the air, 
Or lives on earth, assembled there. 
And green shades, arch’d with anise rise, 
Where many a little Cupid fies, 
Like the young nightingales that love, 
Newtledg’d, to flutter thro’ the grove— 
Now perching, now with shyt essay 
Borne on weak wing from spray to spray! 
Behold tliat tapestry diifuse 
ye he richness ot the Tyrian aan 
Kv’n they who tend Mulesian : ep 
Would own ’tis softer far than sle p! 
Awid this bed’s reclining shale 
Mark rosy-arm’d Adonis lat dt 
And trom that couch survey the bride 
Bend o’e1 his cheek with blusbes dy'd, 
His chin’s soft down, as fond to sip 
New rapture from the ruby lip! 
Now let her joy- but ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem tT he thorn 
His image to the shore we'll} bear, 
With robes unzon ‘dyand flowing hair 
With bosoms open’d to the day; 
And warble sweet the choral lay.” 


1 


[Poems, vol, 3, p, 2, 3, 4.1 
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